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“We started our bond buying program 
before the war, purchasing two $18.75 
bonds a month through the Payroll 
Savi Plan at the Stearns-Roger 
Manufacturing Co. When war came, 
we gave up our dream home for the 
duration and were glad our bonds 
went for our country’s victory.” 


FOR YOUR SECURITY, AND YOUR 
COUNTRY’S TOO, SAVE NOW— 
THROUGH REGULAR PURCHASE OF 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS! 


* The bonds Lila and I bought 


for our country’s defense helped us 
to own our own home! 


HOW U. S. SAVINGS BONDS PAID OFF FOR 
SELDEN AND LILA ROBINSON OF DENVER, COLORADO 


“Bond saving made it possible for me to become 
a home owner,” says engineer-sportsman 
Selden Robinson, ‘‘then helped me to improve 
on my original investment through the purchase 
of a better home. My story should encourage 
every man who dreams of a house of his own.” 


“Bonds | $2800 down on a house in 
1945. y provided $500 toward a 
new car. And this year when we traded 
our first house for a new brick one, 
bonds paid the difference. We had the 
money only use of our systematic 
bond buying program.” 


“We've saved $4,000, and now we’re 
buying bonds toward a college educa- 
tion for our two daughters, Emily, 15 
and Carol, 8. There’s no surer savings 
ae than Payroll Savings and 

. S. Savings Bonds which are backed 
by the greatest nation on earth!”’ 


The Robinsons’ story can be your story, too! 


You can make your dream come true, 
too—just as the Robinsons did. It’s 
easy! Just start now with these three 
simple steps: 


1. Make one big decision—to put 
saving first, before you even touch 
your income. 


2. Decide to save a regular amount 
systematically, week after week or 
month after month. Even a small 
sum, saved on a systematic basis, 
becomes a large sum in an amazingly 
short time! 


3. Start saving automatically by 


Publishers of America. 


signing up today in the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan where you work or the 
Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank. 
You may save as little as $1.25 a 
week or as much as $375 a month. If 
you can set aside just $7.50 weekly, 
in 10 years you’ll have bonds and 
interest worth $4,329.02 cash! 


You’ll be providing security not only 
for yourself and your family but for 
the free way of life that’s so important 
to us all. And in far less time than 
you think, you’ll have turned your 
dreams into reality, just as Selden 
and Lila Robinson have done. 


Your government does not pay for this advertisement. It is onuntte this publication and Foote, Cone & Belding in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
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The Cover 


Theengineer’s slide rule, the doc- 
tor’s rubber gloves and clamps; 
the scientist’s laboratory flask 
and the books of the social stud- 
lesand the humanities: these are 
butsymbols of the men who have 
built the Johns Hopkins idea, 
and of their work; and the un- 
finished wail the mark of a con- 
tept which continues to grow. 


Drawing by Herman Suter 


Johns Hopkins, the founder 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


This issue of The Johns Hopkins Magazine is pub- 
lished on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Johns Hopkins University. It is an 
attempt to interpret, principally through photo- 
graphs, the Johns Hopkins University today: its 


work, its people, its idea. 


Vol. II JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1951 Nos. 4&5 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE is published monthly from October to June inclusive by the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Subscription, $1.00 per year; single copies, 15 cents. Entered as 
second-class matter at the Post Office at Baltimore, Maryland, under the Act of March 3, 1879. EDITORIAL 
AND ADVERTISING OFFICE: The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Notice of change 
of address should reach the magazine at least thirty days before the publication date of the issue with which it 
is to take effect. When ordering a change of address, please enclose your present address label or a copy of it. 
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The Johns Hopkins idea: 
a 1951 portrait 


This is the Johns Hopkins University’s seventy-fifth anniversary 
year. In its three-quarters of a century, Johns Hopkins has led 
higher education in America through an exciting process: it has 
established a wholly new concept of American universities’ proper 
role in the world scene. Johns Hopkins introduced to America, 

and has seen America accept, the true “university idea.” 
What is this university idea? In this issue 

of The Johns Hopkins Magazine, we attempt to portray it. Not 
by reciting the history of Johns Hopkins’ seventy-five years; not 
by cataloguing the long and impressive list of activities at Johns 
Hopkins today. We do not show all those who compose the Uni- 
versity, nor do we picture every department. But by showing some 
of the scholars, some of the students, some of the work being 
done, we hope to define, in a sense, the spirit of this Uni- 
versity. It is the spirit—excitingly alive, tremendously 

significant today—which has come to be known as 


the Johns Hopkins idea. 


Photography for The Johns Hopkins Magazine 


by Robert M. Mottar 
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These are the University: 


Buildings. .. 


equipment... 


but most important, people. 


Buildings are necessary to all insti- 
tutions; Hopkins has many. But 
bricks alone cannot make a university. 


Universities need mighty tools, like 
this Johns Hopkins wind tunnel. But 
neither can tools make them great. 
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The true measure of a university is its people: | 
people with searching minds. These, at the Hopkins 
School of Hygiene, are tracking the common cold. | 
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Study: an arts and sciences student works in the 
main reading room of the library at Johns Hopkins. 


A university is students 


In one sense, everyone in the University is a student; 
even the most advanced faculty men are studying, learning new things. 
Here are men and women who are just beginning, some who are farther 

along, but most of them still only across the threshold of learning 

in the University. From people like these will come those who all 
their lives will be devoted to finding out new things, cutting away 

at the great body of unknown facts about man and his world. Devel- 


oping such people is one of the University’s major roles. 
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A group in a Clinical-Pathological 
Conference studies slides illustrating 
conditions in diseased patients. 


A young physics student tests with 
scales to complete material for 
a laboratory assignment. 


These are first-year students in 
the School of Medicine, at work in 
microscopic-anatomy laboratory. 


A student concentrates on ) 
lecture in Romance- 


language class. 
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A university 


is teachers 


“No bubble,” once remarked Sir William 
Osler, Johns Hopkins’ first professor 

of medicine, “‘is so iridescent or 

floats longer than that blown by the 
successful teacher.” 

Under teachers at Johns Hopkins, men 
have been inspired to spend their 


careers in scholarship and the advance- 


ment of learning; and these men, in 


Before medical men, Dr. McGehee turn, have taught (and are teaching) 
Harvey and colleagues discuss their 
views on a patient’s disease. others to follow in their paths. 


Dr. Gerhard H. Dieke, professor of 
physics, meets with two advanced 
students over a research problem. 
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Through McCoy College, Hopkins’ 
evening school, the University staff 
teaches four thousand persons. 


Dr. Leo Forkey poses a question 
during a discussion period 
in French literature class. 


Members of an art survey course learn 
principles of sculpture by working 
in stone themselves. 
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Inquiry is the backbone of university activity. 
Here Dr. Daniel C. Lewis, professor of 
applied mathematics, ponders a problem. 


all, a university is a community 


of inquiring minds 


Where the teachers are scholars, it is likely 
that in the students whom they train, the 
spirit of inquiry will also grow. This, then, 
is the true university: a community 


of inquiring minds. 
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Above, a biostatistics conference 
at the School of Hygiene. 
Below, ward rounds in the Hospital. 


Dr. Ferdinand Hamburger, Jr., of the 
electrical engineering department, 
works with a new ignition apparatus. 


Sanitary Engineer Charles E. Renn 
seeks answers to problems of pollution 
in the Chesapeake Bay vicinity. 
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Daniel Coit Gilman, the first presi- 
dent of Hopkins, chose primarily 
research men for his first faculty. 


The spirit of 


Tra Remsen 


Frank Johnson Goodnow 


Joseph Sweetman Ames 


Tsaiah Bowman 
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gjnquiry is a tradition here 


‘*Traditions accent the standards and the 


distinguishing characteristics of an institution.” 


Stairway in School of Medicine 
is lined with pictures of the 
School’s great men of the past. 


“Too great emphasis upon traditions,”’ Dr. Detlev W. Bronk observed in his first report 
as president of the Johns Hopkins University, ‘‘can impede effective action by en- 
slavement to outworn customs. But to disregard traditions,” he went on, “is to ignore 
the persistence of fundamental values and to sacrifice the present benefit of past 
experience. Traditions accent the standards and the distinguishing characteristics 

of an institution.” 

In a university, there is little time for look- 
ing back, little room for customs that are 
outworn. The challenge of the present is in 
every problem, and it is very great. 

But at Johns Hopkins, men make a special 
point of honoring one tradition in 
everything they do. From the first, this has 
been the standard and the distinguishing 
characteristic of this University: the 

; spirit of inquiry and research. 

Under the leadership of the presidents pictured 


on these pages, this tradition has moti- 


vated Johns Hopkins for seventy-five years. 
Detlev Wulf Bronk, the sixth presi- 
dent, continues the creative In it today, Johns Hopkins still finds its 


scholarship tradition at the University. standard and its strength. 
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Creative scholars are 


the heart of Hopkins 


On these and the pages that follow are some of the men who form 

the community of scholars at Johns Hopkins. “Community” is an 
important concept here; for through i, the tradition of 

free, creative thinking lives. 

Here men of many interests meet. From their meeting, new breadth 
of understanding comes. Here, in the company of great scholars, 
students learn. And from the association, new scholars grow. 

The men on these pages—and their dozens of 


colleagues—are the heart of Johns Hopkins. 


Dr. Robert W. Wood, Johns Hopkins’ eminent > 
research professor of physics. 
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Dr. William D. McElroy directs a team of researchers 
investigating trace elements, mineral nutrients 
which, though tiny in quantity, affect all plant growth. 
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Dr. William F. Albright, eminent archae- 7 


ologist, has been exploring important 


finds in South Arabia. 


Dr. George F. Wislicenus, professor of 
mechanical engineering, is investigating 
turbulent flow in blowers and pumps. 


we 


Dr. Thomas G. Ward, working with Dr. 7% 
Donald F. Proctor, has succeeded in ¥g 
isolating one form of cold virus. 
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Engineering researchers are seeking 
ways of disposing of radioactive 
waste materials safely 


Dr. Francis H. Clauser directs work 
in department of aeronautics. 


Chemistry research projects cover 
a vast variety of problems. 
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The Dilowa Hutukhtu, living Buddha, 
works with two compatriots in 
Page School research on Outer Mongolia. 


* 


Dr. Robert A. Nelson is engaged 
in syphilology studies. 


Dr. William Walter Cort, parasitolo- 
gist, makes microscopic analysis. 
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Biostatisticians compare findings 
in School of Hygiene laboratory. 


| 
{ 
= Dr. M. F. Mallette, biochemist, with 
student in School of Hygiene. 
Dr. John D. Strong, professor of physics, 


| leads an office conference. 


Dr. W. Mansfield Clark is 
professor of physiological 
chemistry, Medical School. 
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Dr. A. G. Christie is research professor 
of mechanical engineering. His findings 
are utilized in many industries. 


Dr. Frank Brink, Jr., of the biophysics 
department, is measuring the oxygen 
requirements of active nerves. 


“Blue-baby” operation, life-saving heart surgery, resulted from * 
joint research by Hopkins Doctors Alfred Blalock and Helen Taussig. 
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Psychologists are collecting data on 
human ability to judge proportions, 
using apparatus shown above. 


a 


Dr. Ralph K. Witt, associate professor 
of chemical engineering, has tested 
literally thousands of plastics. 
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The scholar’s job is not ended 
until he has told others 


what he has learned 


Hand-in-hand with the discovery of new knowledge goes the dissemination of 
it. The scholar’s findings, whether they be the development of a new sur- 
gical technique or the unearthing of new facts in history, must be shared. 
Here are some of the ways—several of which, like the seminar method and 
the university press, were first introduced to America at Hopkins—in 


which the results of creative research are made available to man. 


Dissemination of knowledge: Johns Hopkins established America’s 
books spread the results first university press. Here are some 
of scholarly research. of its important books and journals. 


<Conferences in Johns Hopkins’ Hurd Hall provide means 
of communicating results of medical investigations. 
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Through many media—books, 
theses, personal contacts—the 


benefits of research are spread 


The Hopkins Press published Dr. 
C. R. Anderson’s monumental 
collection of works of Sidney Lanier. 


Ph.D. theses summarize students’ 
research. Cart at top holds 
theses from a single year. 


The library’s special collections Many scholarly journals are 
include architectural volumes given edited here, such as Dr. E. B. 
by Laurence Hall Fowler (above). Hawkins’ Journal of Marketing. 
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e Dean Francis H. Horn directs P Individual research men pool 
McCoy College, Hopkins’ their experience and ideas in a 
“ large evening school. conference on a biochemistry project.” 


. Fe A doctor studies a new surgical 
y be technique from the gallery of 
an operating room at the Hospital. 
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The seminar provides an op- 
portunity for advanced stu- 
dents to meet with faculty 
members and exchange re- 
search ideas. Here, at a seminar 
of the political economy de- 
partment, Professor Fritz 
Machlup presents a paper on 
“Problems of Oligopoly.” In 
the course of a seminar, ques- 
tions are posed and answered, 
points argued, and varying 
views expressed and analyzed. 
This method of prosecuting 
problems often results in new 
light being thrown on_indi- 
vidual investigations of the 
seminar members. 
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-jan effective marketplace 


for the exchange of ideas 


An important method of learning which Johns Hopkins early adopted 


is the seminar, a method whose effectiveness had been proved 


in European universities but not generally used previously in 


America. It makes possible the sharing of ideas and knowledge 


developed by many members of a university department. 


Faculty and students bring ideas to the seminar for 
group consideration. It does not replace individual 
consultations, but complements them effectively. 


— 


A group of new students gets its first 
experience with university methods at 
a freshman orientation class. 


In a university 
atmosphere, new 


scholars are born 


When they enter the university from the 
high schools, most men are serious-minded 
but immature. Then comes a transition: 
from a role of pupils, passively re- 

ceiving knowledge from others, they are 
led to the role of fact-seekers on their 
own. They are exposed to the thoughts and 
work of scholars; and they are given the 
opportunity to try their hands at 
independent thought. To numbers 

of them, somewhere along this university 
road, comes the drive to take, in creative 


scholarship, an active part themselves. 


— 


Advanced students, like L. H. Smith 
(above with compressor model), take an 
active part in research projects. 
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The beginnings 


of scholarship 


Beginning students need first to accumulate 


Elementary laboratories show students 
a store of factual information. 


how to prove reasoned theories. 
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Advanced 


learning 


The farther a man advances, the more, he 
finds, is yet to be learned. As he approaches 
the frontiers of knowledge, fewer are the 
handy, settled facts on which to lean. 
His work takes on more individuality and 
demands of him greater resourcefulness. 
When he solves one problem, there is another 
to which it inevitably leads—and he is 

not likely to quit before he has explored 

it. There is a spirit of adventure in 

this pushing back of intellectual frontiers; 
the man who catches it has discovered one 
of the magnetic and most infectious 


qualities of the Johns Hopkins idea. 


A chemistry student, absorbed in 
a research problem, burns his 
laboratory lights late. 
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In the operating room, the results 
of medical research reach their highest 
point: the saving of human life. 


In the arts as in the sciences, 
scholars are being trained to face 
problems of increasing magnitude. 
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Behind a gleaming latticework of glass, 
a biologist works in the Hopkins 


McCollum-Pratt Institute. 


Dr. Frederic C. Lane has classes for 
beginning and advanced students, and 
oo conducts research in economic history. 


This, then, is 
the University: 


A community of men and women with 


a twofold aim: to advance knowledge 


through their own research, and 
to develop others who will carry 


learning forward in years to come 


Psychologists are devising tests to 
better understand human ability to 
cope with the demands of modern life. 
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Chemistry Professor Robert Fowler 
bombards atoms with five-million-volt 
electrostatic generator which he built. 


For the scholar (above, Dr. John B. 
Whitehead), the challenge of the 
new problem always exists 
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L. W. Fraser 


Increasingly complex are the projects 
of research. This rocket was launched 
for Hopkins upper-atmosphere studies. 


What for the 
future? 


As Johns Hopkins reaches its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, the problems facing free 

men are great. How successfully will they 
be met? In the years to come, much 
undoubtedly will depend upon the spirit 
and resourcefulness of institutions like the 


University—and the men they represent. 


In medicine, the social sciences, and all fields of humaa 
understanding, the tasks remaining are great. At right, 


Dr. Theodore Enns with an extraordinarily sensitive instru- 
ment in one of the newest fields: the use of isotopes in medicine.” 
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Blakeslee-Lane 


Homewood House, the University’s 
headquarters, houses the president’s 
and other administrative offices. 


Robert M. Mottar 


Behind this modest entrance are 


the offices of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine. 
42 THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 


From the beginning, the 


emphasis at Johns Hopkins has 


been upon “men not buildings.”’ 


So strong was the founders’ 
determination that all 
available money should go to 
scholarly activity that 

the first University 

consisted only of two small 
buildings on a narrow street 
in downtown Baltimore. 
Twenty-six years later the 
gift of a large site at 
Homewood enabled Hopkins 
to build a new campus, 

far better adapted than were 
the crowded downtown 
quarters. Since that time 

the activities of the 
University have required 
even further expansion, 

until today Hopkins research 
is carried on in as distant 
a plant as a quonset 


village in Alaska. 


PLASTIC’S CLOSURES LEAD 
THE FIELD 


There are three major features which distinguish Plastic Closures: Utility, 
economy, and reliability. The quality of any pharmaceutical or biological 
product is safe guarded by the closure. Here at Plastic we pride ourselves on 
our complete facilities, here research never stops. Our research department is 
constantly seeking new and improved methods and materials so that we may 
offer to the trade the finest in any type of pharmaceutical closure. No mat- 
ter what your problem may be, here at Plastic you will find helpful informa- 
tion. For assistance or technical information as to how you can adapt our 
products to your manufacturing program write or call... 


ASSEMBLED PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GENERAL Orrices: 1149 Watson Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


CABLE ADDRESS—PLASTICOID 


TELEPHONE: PLaza 7315 Established 1916 


B. J. & G. W. Frederick, Inc. 
Real Estate 


SALES MANAGEMENT MORTGAGES ¢ INSURANCE 


115 W. SARATOGA STREET 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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From the Hopkins 


Bookstore 


Beverage-Serving Needs 
Our glassware is a best seller. Each 
piece is heavy and handsome, with 
the Hopkins seal in gold and sable. 


Tumblers. ....... $4.50 doz. 
Old-fashioneds....... $4.25 doz. 
Cocktail glasses ....... $4.50 doz. 

Cocktail shaker........ $4.25 


(Each item sold in dozen lots only) 
For the Smoker 

Big glass ash trays with the Hopkins 

seal, and smaller ones for bridge- 

table use. Colorful match-books, too. 


Six-inch ash trays........ 60¢ ea. 
Coaster size........ 79¢ for four 


JHU match-books. . . .50¢ carton of 50 


For the Home 

Heavy, stainproof trays, 12 by 18 
inches; finished in black trimmed 
with gold, with Hopkins seal in full 
color. 

ey $4.50 each 
Matching wastebasket....... .$4.50 

For the Youngsters 
Hopkins T-shirts in small fry sizes, 
miniatures of those worn by teams. 
Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16. 


T-Shirts ....... $1.25 each 
Hopkins Pennants....... $1.50 
Hopkins Banners........ $2.25 


All prices include postage. Maryland 
residents, please add 2 per cent tax. 
Mail your order to 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS 


Bookstore 


Homewood ° Baltimore 18, Md. 


Johns Hopkins—APL 
The Johns Hopkins University’s 
Applied Physics Laboratory is in 
Silver Spring, near Washington. 


The School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, which 
opened in 1918, is cen- 
tered in this building 

in the Johns Hopkins §f 
medical group. 


Blakesleel™ 
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Medical learning benefits from the 


close association between the 
Hospital (above) and the University. 


Newest of the Johns Hop- 
kins schools is the 

School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, located 
on Florida Avenue in 
Washington, D. C. 
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Why so many 
HOPKINS Alumni 
entrust their Long 
Distance Moving to 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VAN LINES 


SS 


* North America 


Van tines 


Nov, American Van Lines, 
America’s leading long-distance 
moving organization, is a fav- 
orite with Hopkins alumni. 


This is only natural, for Johns 
Hopkins has always stressed the 
scientific approach, and North 
American has made a science of 
cross-country moving. Skilled 
personnel, topnotch equipment, 
precision dispatching, are some 
of the features that make each 
NAVL move an assured success. 


North American has more 
agents, in more cities, than any 
other van line. Consult classi- 
fied ‘phone book for your NAVL 
agent; call him for a better 
move at no extra cost. If none 
is listed, write for illustrated 
brochure and nearest agent. 


NAVL Padded Vans carry trade- 
show exhibits economically, without 
crating. Special booklet on request. 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 


Dept. HU, Box 988. Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Pop, How About 
$5,124? 


Could you dig down in your pocket 
and pull out $5,124... .the average cost 
of a four-year college education? More 
and more parents are finding our 
Educational Plans the easiest way to 
provide for these expenses. 


For a list of costs at more than 250 
colleges, write or call for your copy 
of “It Takes More Than Brains.’’ 


JOHN C. KNIPP, JR., C.L.U. 
307 North Charles Street 


PLaza 6740 TOwson 4050 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Changing 
Your 
Address? 


Please notify the Johns 
Hopkins Magazine as 
soon as you know your 
new location. 


It will help if you will 
enclose your present ad- 
dress label with your noti- 
fication. 


Send it to the Johns 
Hopkins Magazine, 
Homewood, Baltimore 
18, Md. 


Leopold Engineering, arts and sciences, 
and business schools, and McCoy 
College, are at Homewood campus. 


campus was in down- 
town Baltimore. 


Arctic research ap 
goes on at Point 
Barrow, Alaska. 


Ira Wiggins 
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Blakeslee-Lane 


The Hopkins Chesapeake Bay 
Institute is situated in Anne 
Arundel County, near the Bay itself. 


Institute for Cooperative Re- 
search is quartered in 
midtown Baltimore City. 


INE THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 


Volume One 
of the 


definitive 
A History 
of 


Medicine 
By 


HENRY E. 
SIGERIST, 


Formerly William Welch 
Professor and _ Director, 
Institute of the History of 
Medicine, Johns Hopkins 
University 


This History, to be com- 
pleted in eight volumes, will 
be the most comprehensive 
and outstanding treatment 
of this subject ever written. 
Dr. Sigerist’s work is a thor- 
oughgoing history of Man’s 
progress towards the con- 
quest of disease and the 
restoration of health. Ap- 
proaching the subject soci- 
ologically, the author has 
studied the life, habits, and 
environment of people as 
related to health and disease 
in different areas of the 
world. 


Volume I 
Primitive and 
Archaic Medicine 


Volume I includes the intro- 
duction to the entire work, 
but the major part is de- 
voted to medicine in the 
civilizations of ancient 
Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
the Orient. Dr. Sigerist has 
viewed medicine as a part 
of the pattern of these 
civilizations. Ancient papyri 
and cuneiform records con- 
taining the medical litera- 
ture of those times have, 
together with other sources, 
been described and ana- 
lyzed. Fully documented, 48 
pages of illustrations, 564 
pages. 


At all bookstores @ $8.50 
Oxford University Press 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11 
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The University’s 


tomorrows 


The “today” of a university, like that of an individual, is 
almost precisely the sum of its yesterdays. A great deal 
of the spirit which motivated the organization of Johns 

Hopkins in 1876, thus, shows in Johns Hopkins 1951. That 
of 1951 will appear in its tomorrows. 

What do those tomorrows hold? In the seventy-five years 

during which it has been a leading member of the American 
community of universities, Hopkins has tested and retested 
the principles upon which it was established—and found 
them sound. Modified only in the degree necessary to 

meet new conditions, they indicate the path which 

Hopkins will certainly follow in the years to come. 

This University will be next year and in the years to follow, 
perhaps even more than in the past, a community of 
scholars. It will be a center in which each individual 

will not only absorb knowledge, but will also advance 

it within the limits of his ability. Surrounded by 

sister institutions, which grow larger and larger each 

year, Hopkins will remain small. In the intimacy of 
compact groups, in which the beginning student will 

have opportunities equal to those of his seniors, 

the spirit of independent inquiry will be maintained. 

This was the role of Johns Hopkins in 1876; 


this is its clear destiny in the years ahead. 


Blakeslee. Lane 
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Class of 1918... |$3400 
Class of 1948... |$7600 
Class of 1978... ? 


When John Smith, of the Class of 1918 received his diploma, his four years of college— 
tuition, dormitory room, board, books and other expenses—cost him about $850 per year 
or a total of $3,400. 


When John Smith, Jr. appeared on the scene, the proud father decided that Junior, too, 
would have a college education, and through a plan of saving and insurance created an 


“education fund” of $3,500 that would be available when Junior reached college age. 


Everything went according to plan except the cost of the college education! Like all 
costs, it had risen, and the total cost for the 1948 graduate was about $7,600. 


How shall John Smith, Jr. plan for John Smith, III of the class of 1978? Experience 
has proved that one of the best types of investment to keep step with the fluctuating 
purchasing power of the dollar is Common Stock. It is possible for even a small investor 
to obtain the advantages of diversification in Common Stocks through investment in 


Mutual Funds. Come in; let us explain the plan in detail. 


If it is inconvenient for you to visit our offices, 
consult us in the privacy of your home... 


Whether you have a large or small amount to invest, a letter or 
a telephone call will bring one of our experienced, registered 
representatives to your home at any hour of the day or evening. 


You will find him well qualified to assist you. 


JOHN C. LEGG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1899 
Member New York Stock Exchange and Other Leading Exchanges 


22 LIGHT STREET e BALTIMORE 2 e LExington 3400 
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